argument often turns the scales with owners who are
considering whether to do or not to do.1 But there is
a very strict limit to this kind of thing, as any bank
manager will tell you. It is very kind of an owner to try
to take the "other gains" into account. But he can only
take them into account in his mind. There is no con-
ceivable way in which he can take them into account
in his balance sheet, and if the gain is not there in his
balance sheet, at some point he will be compelled,
against his own wishes, to stop.

We see, then, that it is- not merely possible, or
probable, but absolutely certain that at this very
moment there are thousands and thousands of things
to do such as building factories, harbours, railways,
electricity systems, houses, reads, public halls, holiday
centres, parks and heaven knows what else which
would be overwhelmingly worth while if we could com-
pare "total cost" with "total gain." But these things
are not worth doing, and consequently are not done*
so long as we have to compare merely "owners' costs5'
with "owners' gains/3 And this is why we reach stagna-
tion. This is why men are out of wrork, hungry in sight
of uncultivated land, cold in sight of closed factories

1 I use this example in order to stress once again that it is
absolutely useless to try to work out our present difficulties in
terms of the "wickedness" of the owners. Agreed some of the men
at the top of some of our big monopolies are gangsters. But this
is not why the system breaks down. If it were, the Oxford Group
would save us by turning them all into saints. Enormous numbers
of owners keep themselves awake at night wondering how on
earth they can find a way of taking on more men or keeping on
the existing staff, and great numbers of them will prefer the
solution which keeps on more men to a solution which their best
calculations show will yield a higher profit. It is not wickedness,
it is the system which leads to deadlock.